328                                  LECTURE X.
admitted to the schools of the Pvthagoreaius without undergoing some kind of preparation. But to require a qualifying examination is very different from ex-clusiveness or concealment. The Pythagoreans had different classes of students ; naturally, as we have Bachelors and Masters of Arts; and if some of thcso were called icrtorepiKoi and others ^ortyu-tH, that meant no more at first than that the latter were still on the outskirts of philosophical studies, while the former had been admitted to the more advanced classes. The Pythagoreans had even a distinctive dress, they observed a restricted diet, and arc said to have abstained from llesh, except at sacrifices, from fish, and from beans. Some observed celibacy, and had all things in common. These regulations varied at different times and in different countries where the Pythagorean doctrines had spread. But nowhere do we hear of any doctrines being withheld from those who were willing to fulfil the conditions imposed on all who desired admission to the brotherhood. If this constitutes mystery or esoteric teaching, we might an well speak of the mysteries of astronomy* because; people ignorant of mathematics are excluded from it, or of the esoteric wisdom of the students of Comparative Mythology, because a knowledge of Sanskrit is a sine qiul non. Even tho Greek Mysteries, whatever they became in the end, were originally no moro than rites and doctrines handed down at the solemn gatherings of certain families or clans or societies, where no one had access but those who Lad acquired a right of membership. It is true that such societies are apt to degenerate into secret societies, and that limited admission soon becomes exclusiveness. But if outsiders